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ing them from time to time with translated portions, accom- 
panied by the original Irish, which we are equally anxious to 
preserve. 

1. 

?e4pvp. rowe t)4 bujfibe rfjofi 

1Fe4]tix coiyi DA ■cttl cut!) "olije 

y>eA\i]i ■ce4c be^s jr ■ceAtjt) Iojtj 

1)4 TC4C rtjoji n be434i) bjt>. 

Gentleness is better than violent anger.. 

Compromising is better than going to law, 

A small house and a plentiful store 

Are better than a large house and little food. 

2. 
Jong's 5lojit 43 tie-4(i 
•co bejfi xn tieiiijcjoi) 4|i4 dejU 
•oe)t)e4t)t) -oujrje le b)ort)4-o slojjt 

§134)^641) T>01) CO)]t feji) 

Too much talkativeness in a man 
Brings his good sense into disrepute ; 
Because a man by a superfluity of words 
Only detracts from the force of truth. 

3. 
tj; v\ioirr)ete 4i) loc 4rj e4l4 
t)i Tj]to)tt)e , oe 4ti "c'cac 4 TUMI) 

t)J 'CJtOjnje'De 41) C40J14 4 l)0l41)i) 

'rm ■criojnje'ce 4T) cot4!)t) cj4tl 

The lake is not incumbered by the swan, 
The steed is not incumbered by its bridle, 
The sheep is not incumbered by its wool, 
Nor is the body incumbered by good sense. 

i. 

tr,7lir Slop: 5A& Viv- 
as 4 n)bjt> cuj'o 43«r rpnej* 
Se4]tb 3lo]i 4i) ce bjor low) 
bmiorcjosjT) x>o Ubjunn T« 
Sweet is the voice of every man 
Who possesses means and affluence ; 
But harsh is the voice of the indigent mam ; 
His language seems topsy-turvy. 

5. 

i)4C bU4i*e4jvn4 b)i> tja -040)00 4]i ui\ie&fo4.r6 loji) 
't4t) U4J3 "04 U0114-6 x>job 30 ti)e)r)jc T4i) lo 
rjj lu4)ce -cot) cjll 4t) piot^l ysuwicic -ocpeo)l 
04 4t) lU4jtfe4iv 3]t0)"6e 1)0 41) i)40jte4T) lejrjjb b)3 

0J3 
How much do people sorrow for their want of possessions, 
And the grave meanwhile filled with them often in the day 1 
Not sooner to the cemetery goes the emaciated invalid 
Than the robust and brave man, or the new-born infant. 



INTERESTING TRIAL. 
The following account of an extraordinary criminal trial 
which took place in Hertfordshire in the year 1628, we have 
extracted from Reilly's Dublin News Letter of the 16th of 
August 1740. It was published for the first time in London 
in the preceding year (1739) by Dr Rawlinson, who had dis- 
covered it among the papers of the eminent lawyer, Sir John 
Maynard, formerly one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Great Seal of England. 

" The ease, or rather history of a case, that happened in 
the county of Hertford, I thought good to report here, though 
it happened in the fourth year of King Charles the First, 
that the memory of it may not be lost by miscarriage of my 
papers, or otherwise. I wrote the evidence that was given, 
which I and others did hear ; and I wrote it exactly accord- 
ing to what was deposed at the trial, at the bar of the King's 
Bench, namely, 

Johan Norkott, wife of Arthur Norkott, being murdered, 
the question was, How she came by her death ? The coro- 
ner's inquest on view of the body, and depositions of Mary 
Norkott, John Okeman, and Agnes his wife, inclined to 
find Johan Norkott felo de se; for they informed the coro- 



ner and jury that she was found dead in her bed, the knife 
sticking in the floor, and her throat cut : That the night 
before she went to bed with her child, her husband being ab- 
sent, and that no other person after such time as she was 
gone to bed came into the house, the examinants lying in 
the outer room, and they must needs have seen or known if 
any stranger had come in. Whereupon the jury gave up to 
the coroner their verdict, that she was felo de se; but after- 
wards, upon rumouramong the neighbourhood, and their ob- 
servation of divers circumstances, which manifested that she 
did not, nor, according to those circumstances, could possibly 
murder herself, thereupon the jury, whose verdict was not 
yet drawn into form by the coroner, desired the coroner that 
the body, which was buried, might be taken up out of the 
grave, which the coroner assented to ; and thirty days after 
her death, she was taken up in the presence of the jury and 
a great number of the people : whereupon the jury changed 
their verdict. The persons being tried at Hertford assizes, 
were acquitted ; but so much against the evidence, that Judge 
Hervey let fall his opinion that it were better an appeal were 
brought, than so foul a murder escape unpunished. And 
Pascha 4 Car., they were tried on the appeal, which was 
brought by the young child, against his father, grandmother, 
and aunt, and her husband Okeman. And because the evi- 
dence was so strange, I took exact and particular notice, and 
it was as follows : — 

After the manner above mentioned related, an ancient 
and grave person, minister to the parish where the fact was 
committed (being sworn to give evidence according to cus- 
tom), deposed, that the body being taken up out of the grave 
thirty days after the party s death, and lying on the grass, 
and the four defendants present, they were required each of 
them to touch the dead body. Okeman's wife fell upon her 
knees, and prayed God to show a token of her innocency, or 
to some such purpose ; her very words I have forgot. The 
appellees did touch the dead body ; whereupon the brow of 
the dead, which was before a livid and carrion colour (that 
was the verbal expression interminis of the witness), began to 
have a dew or gentle sweat arise on it, which increased 
by degrees till the sweat ran down in drops on the face ; the 
brow turned and changed to a lively and fresh colour, and 
the dead opened one of her eyes and shut it again; and this 
opening of the eye was done three several times. She like- 
wise thrust out the ring or marriage finger three times, and 
pulled it in again, and the finger dropped blood from it on 
the grass. 

Sir Nicholas Hide, Chief Justice, seeming to doubt the evi- 
dence, asked the witness, Who saw this besides you ? 

Witness — I cannot swear what others saw ; but, my Lord, 
(said ho) I do believe the whole company saw it ; and if it 
had been thought a doubt, proof would nave been made of 
it, and many would have attested with me. 

Then the witness observing some admiration in the audi- 
tors, he spoke further. My Lord, I am minister of the 
parish, and have long known all the parties, but never had 
any occasion of displeasure against any of them, nor had to 
do with them, or they with me, but as I was minister. The 
thing was wonderful to me ; but I have no interest in the 
matter but as called upon to testify the truth I have done. 

This witness was a very reverend person, and, as I guessed, 
was about seventy years of age ; his testimony was delivered 
gravely and temperately, but to the great admiration of the 
auditory. Whereupon applying himself to the Chief Justice, 
he said : — 

My Lord, my brother, hero present, is minister of the next 
parish adjacent, and I am assured saw all done that I have 
affirmed. 

Therefore that person was also sworn to give evidence, 
and did depose in every point—to the sweating of the brow, 
the change of its colour, opening of the eye, and the thrice 
motion of the finger, and drawing it in again. Only the first 
witness added, that he himself dipped his finger in the blood 
which came from the dead body, to examine it, and he swore 
he believed it was blood. 

I conferred afterwards with Sir Edmund Powell, barrister- 
at-law, and others, who all concurred in the observation. For 
myself, if I were upon oath, I can depose that these depositions, 
especially of the first witness, are truly reported in substance. 

The other evidence was given against, the prisoners, namely, 
the grandmother of the plaintiff, and against Okeman and 
his wife ; that they confessed that they lay in the next rooni 
to the dead person that night, and that none came into the 
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house till they found her dead the next morning ; therefore, 
if she did not murder herself, they must be the murderers. 
To that end further proof was made. 

First — That she lay in a composed manner in her bed, the 
bed-clothes nothing at all disturbed, and her child by her in 
bed. 

Secondly — Her throat cut from ear to ear, and her neck 
broken ; and if she first cut her throat, she could not break 
her neck in the bed, nor contra. 

Thirdly — There was no blood in the bed, saving there was 
a tincture of blood on the bolster whereon her head lay ; but 
ao substance of blood at all. 

Fourthly — From the bed's head there was a stream of 
blood on the Boor, which ran along till it ponded in the bond- 
ings of the floor to a very great quantity ; and there was 
also another stream of blood on the floor at the bed's feet, 
which ponded also on the floor to another great quantity, but 
no continuance or communication of blood of either of these 
two places from one to the other, neither upon the bed ; so 
that she bled in two places severally. And it was deposed, 
turning up the mat of the bed, there were clots of congealed 
blood in the straw of the mat underneath. 

Fifthly — The bloody knife was found in the morning stick- 
ing in the floor a good distance from the bed ; but the point 
of the knife as it stuck was towards the bed, and the haft 
from the bed. 

Lastly — There was a print of the thumb and four fingers 
of the left hand. 

Sir Nicholas Hide, Chief Justice, said to the witness — 
How can you know the print of a left hand from the print of 
a right hand in such a case ? 

Witness — My Lord, it is hard to describe ; but if it please 
that honourable judge to put his left hand upon your left 
hand, you cannot possibly place your right hand in the same 
posture. Which being done, and appearing so, the defend- 
ants had time to make their defence, but gave no evidence to 
any purpose. 

The jury departed from the bar, and, returning, acquitted 
Okeman, and found the other three guilty ; who being seve- 
rally demanded what they could say why judgment should 
not be pronounced, said, ' Nothing \ but each of them said, 
' I did not do it, I did not do it.' 

Judgment was given, and the grandmothei and the hus- 
band executed ; but the aunt had the privilege to be spared 
execution, being with child. 

I inquired, did they confess any thing at their execution ; 
but they did not, as I was told." 



JACK JOHNSTONE. 
The times are sadly changed in Ireland as regards the drama, 
and the enjoyments of its lovers, since the days when Jack 
Johnstone used to delight his thousands of hearers, in old 
" Crow street," with his melodious warblings of Irish melo- 
dies, and his uevcr-to-be-equalled touches of Irish humour and 
merriment. It can never be questioned that he was the truest 
painter of Irish character that ever lived. There was no 
trait to be found throughout its extensive range, from the ac- 
complished gentleman to the unlettered peasant, that he was 
not equally master of, and which he did not depict with equal 
spirit and vividness ; and this always in such a way as to 
make us pleased with the picture of ourselves, and acknow- 
ledge its truth, while we laughed at its strange and often lu- 
dicrous peculiarities. There was nothing in Jack Johnstone's 
personation that Irishmen would ever feel ashamed of, or that 
they would not willingly allow to go forth to the world at 
large as faithful delineations of their eccentricities and faults, 
as well as of their drolleries and virtues ; and hence not only 
is the memory of this genuine Irish comedian honoured by 
those of the last generation, who were his cotemporaries, but 
his reputation as an actor has even descended with lustre to 
our own times. So should it for ever live ; and in this desire 
of contributing our humble assistance towards perpetuating 
hU memory, we are induced to present our readers with a 
short biographical notice of his career, which we are snre will 
not be displeasing to the young, while it will hardly fail to re- 
vive joyous recollections of happy days in the minds of our 
readers of more advanced years. 

Mr John Henry Johnstone was born at Tipperary in 1750, 
and was the son of a small but respectable farmer, having a 
large family. At the early age of 18 he enlisted into a regi- 
ment of Irish dragoons, then stationed at Clonmel, commanded 



by Colonel Brown. Being smitten with the charms of a neigh- 
bouring farmer's daughter, Johnstone used to scale the bar- 
rack-wall after his comrades had retired to their quarters, for 
the purpose of serenading his mistress, having a remarkably 
sweet and flexible voice. He always returned, however, and 
was ready at parade the following morning. He was much 
esteemed throughout the regiment for a native lively turn of 
mind, and peculiarly companionable qualities. Two of his 
comrades (who had found out the secret of his nocturnal visi- 
tations) scaled the wall after him, and discovered him on his 
knee singing a plaintive Irish ditty beneath the window of his 
inamorata. They instantly returned to quarters, and were 
quickly followed by Johnstone. The Serjeant of the company 
to which he belonged eventually became acquainted with the 
circumstance, but never apprised the colonel of the fact. 
Shortly after, Colonel Brown had a party of particular friends 
dining with him, whom he was most anxious to entertain : he 
inquired what soldier throughout the regiment had the best 
voice, and the palm of merit was awarded by the serjeant- 
major to Johnstone. The colonel sent for him, and he at- 
tended the summons, overwhelmed with apprehension that his 
absence from quarters had reached his commander's ears. He 
was soon relieved, however, on this point, and attended the 
party at the time appointed. The first song he sang was a 
hunting one, which obtained much applause, although he la- 
bouredunder great trepidation. The colonel said that he had 
heard he excelled in Irish melodies, and bade Johnstone sing 
one of his favourite love songs. His embarrassment increased 
at this order; but after taking some refreshment, be sang the 
identical ditty with which he had so often serenaded his mis- 
tress, in such a style of pathos, feeling, and taste, as perfectly 
enraptured his auditors. Having completely regained his self- 
possession, he delighted the company with several other songs, 
which all received unqualified approbation. 

The next day Colonel Brown sent for him and sounded bis 
inclination for the stage. Johnstone expressed his wishes fa- 
vourably on the point, but hinted the extreme improbability 
of his success, from want of experience and musical knowledge. 
The colonel overcame his objections, and granted him his dis- 
charge, with a highly recommendatory letter to his particular 
friend Mr Ryder, then manager of the Dublin theatre, who 
engaged Johnstone at two guineas a-week for three years, 
which, after his first appearance in Lionel, was immediately 
raised to four (a high salary at that time in Dublin). His 
fame as a vocalist gathered Eke a snow-ball, and he performed 
the whole range of young singing lovers with pre-eminent eclat. 
Our hero next formed a matrimonial alliance with a Miss 
Poitier, daughter of Colonel Poitier, who had then the com- 
mand of the military depot at Kilmainham gaol. This lady 
being highly accomplished, and possessing a profound know- 
ledge of music, imparted to her husband the secrets of the 
science, and made him a finished singer. 

Macklin having the highest opinion of Johnstone's talent, ad- 
vised him to try the metropolitan boards, and wrote a letter to 
Mr Thomas Harris, of Covent-garden, who, on the arrival of 
Johnstone and his wife, immediately engaged them for three 
years, at a weekly salary of £14, £16, and £18. Johnstone 
made his first appearance in London on the 3d October 1 783, in 
his old character of Lionel, and made a complete bit, fully sus- 
taining the ten years' reputation he had acquired on the Dublin 
stage. After remaining several years at Covent-garden, and 
finding his voice not improving with time, he formed the admi- 
rable policy of taking to Irish parts, which were then but very 
inadequately filled. His success was beyond example; his 
native humour, rich brogue, and fine voice for Irish ditties, 
carried all before him. In fact, he was the only actor who 
could personate with the utmost effect both the patrician and 
plebeian Irishman. He next performed at the Haymarket, 
being one of those who remonstrated with the proprietors of 
Covent-garden in 1801, against their new regulations. In 
1 803, he visited his friends in Dublin, where martial law being 
then in force, on account of Emmett's rebellion, the company 
performed in the day-time. On his return to London his wife 
died, and he afterwards married Miss Boulton, the daughter of 
a wine-merchant, by whom he had Mrs Wallack, who with 
her children succeeded to the bulk of his large property. In the 
records of the stage no actor ever approached Johnstone in 
Irish characters. Sir Lucius O'Trigger, Callaghan O'Bral- 
laghan, Major O'Flaherty, Teague, Tully (the Irish gar- 
dener), and Dennis Brulgruddery, were pourtrayed by him in 
the most exquisite colours. In fact, they stood alone for feli- 
city of nature and original meritt 



